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Southern Regional Colleges.—Fifteen southern states 
are planning to establish jointly operated regional col- 
leges. The special committee on education for the South- 
ern Governors’ Conference advocates this plan as a 
method of providing IMPROVED HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
raciLities for both white and Negro citizens. 

The colleges probably will be managed by a board of 
control composed of three members from each state. 
Costs will be borne on a population basis. Meharry 
Medical College of Nashville may be the first institution 
thus managed. 

Governor Caldwell of Florida, chairman of the educa- 
tion committee, has emphasized that the regional system 
is intended primarily to provide good educational facili- 
ties in states not financially able to maintain them inde- 
pendently. 

« 


Driver Education.—Accidents involving TEEN-AGE Mo- 
torists have been reduced 50 per cent in Massachusetts 
by education and training of drivers. Last year more 
than 615,000 persons attended education programs. More 
than 200 high schools now have regularly scheduled 
courses. ‘The recent rapid increase in numbers of cars 
and drivers makes the decreased accident rate especially 
significant. 
e 


Angel Island.— | hc California Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation has introduced a resolution in the 
legislature for purchase of Angel Island in San Francisco 
Bay from the federal government for RECREATIONAL PUR- 
poses. This followed negotiation by the commission's 
subcommittee on federal-state relations with the War 
Assets Administration and Department of Interior. Funds 
appropriated in 1945 for the acquisition of parks and 
beaches would be used for the purchase, expected to 
require 700,000. 

The only problem complicating the acquisition of the 
64o-acre island is the clouded situation as regards state 
title to TIDELANDS, revenue from which are used in Cali- 
fornia for maintenance of state parks and beaches. 


Legislative Research Commission.—!n a law approved 
March 2, 1948, the Kenrucky GENERAL ASSEMBLY cre- 
ated a Legislative Research Commission to replace the 
Legislative Council. 

The new agency was given a biennial appropriation of 
$125,000. It is composed of seven members—the Gover- 
nor, who is ex-officio chairman, the Senate President pro 
tem, the Speaker of the House, and the majority and 
minority floor leaders in Senate and House. 

Among other duties and powers, the Commission is 
instructed to provide a legislative reference service and 
to participate for Kentucky in the activities of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. 
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Among the States 


Effect of Inflation.—High prices are causing greatly 
increased WELFARE Costs in many states. Food budgets for 
the average relief family in Illinois have been increased 
as much as $9.00 a month. This represents a cost to the 
state of about $300,000 monthly. Many legislatures have 
been asked for bigger public assistance appropriations. 


“Youngest Legislature.”—The present Mississippi Lec- 
ISLATURE, elected in 1947, according to Secretary of State 
Heber Ladner, is “the youngest in recent years and per- 
haps the youngest in the history of the state.” The follow- 
ing table shows the age distributions: 


Age Group House Members | Senate Members 
21-30 34 6 
31-40 21 10 
41-50 30 10 
51-60 34 15 
61-70 15 2 
71 and up 5 7 
Average age for 
all members 45 49.2 


The Legislature is elected in toto every four years. The 
current body is the first selected since the war. 


Airports.—At the recent meeting of the Virginia Gen- 
cral Assembly a bill was passed requiring the CHANNELING 
OF FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT FUNDS through the state aviation 
agency. The law provides that projects already approved 
by the CAA will not be affected. 


Aid for Alcoholies.—Wisconsin will soon establish its 
first STATE SUPPORTED CLINIC for alcoholics. According to 
information issued by the American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, legislation to provide similar facilities is being 
considered in several other states. In Connecticut clinics 
for alcoholics were established by Yale in 1944 and now 
are operated by the state. 


Streamlined Accounting.—The Oklahoma Budget and 
Accounting Agency is now completely equipped with 
ELECTRICAL PUNCH-CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES. The legis- 
lature authorized installation of this equipment in 1947. 
It also combined the budget function with that of the 
comptroller, in order to keep the budget office completely 
and currently informed on financial operations. 

With the electrical punch-card system, monthly records 
of the state can be closed out and new accounts for the 
next month opened in the space of four hours. In addi- 
tion to preparing all reports and accounts formerly han- 
dled by the accounting office, the combined Budget and 
Accounting Agency is assisting other departments in pre- 
paring statistical accounts, records and similar reports. 
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Highway Conference. --Committees of the Eastern 
States Highway and Motor Vehicle Conference are con- 
tinuing work On MOTOR VEHICLE PROBLEMS, TRAFFIC REGU- 
LATION AND CONTROL, STATE SAFETY PROGRAMS, SAFETY 
EDUCATION AND UNIFORM SCHOOL BUS LEGISLATION. At the 
Annual Conference to be held in September the commit- 
tees will submit an action program covering uniform 
laws, administrative practices, and safety principles. 

There is now virtually complete uniformity in the 
Northeastern region with respect to standard maximum 
sizes and weights for motor trucks. Uniformity is being 
approached in this region in requiring periodic motor 
vehicle inspection. A committee is giving special atten- 
tion to parking, speed, traffic signals, and stop signs. An- 
other is studying means of enhancing public knowledge 
and support of traffic regulations. 

A special committee is drafting a uniform school bus 
law. It will deal with requirements for passing stopped 
school buses, uniform markings and color, mechanical 
inspection, and driver training. 


Sanitation. — The Virginia General Assembly has 
adopted legislation permitting the governor to sign on 
behalf of the state the Ohio River Valley Stream Sanita- 
tion Compact and appropriating Virginia's share of the 
cost of the program. 


Arizona Special Session.—Reorganization of the state 
PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT, adoption of the HOsPITAL 
SURVEY ACT, and release of MUNICIPALITIES from a manda- 
tory 10 per cent limitation in annual increases in budget, 
were among the acts adopted by the Arizona Legislature 
in its fifth special session. The legislators faced a call for 
a Sixth Special Session to consider again proposals tor 
control of the use of ground water. 


California Legislature. — The California Legislature 
convened in its first annual BUDGET SESSION on March 1. 
To restrict consideration of bills to budget and revenue 
measures and emergency matters, the Senate and Assem- 
bly set up a joint screening committee. A two-thirds vote 
in either house could overrule the committee. 

First measure passed by the screening committee, 
adopted by both houses, and signed by the Governor— 
all in a record four days—was an act establishing day- 
light savings time. It was adopted to save power and 
water in a state stricken by the worst drought in recorded 
weather history. The bill provided that daylight savings 
time begin on March 15 and extend for one year, unless 
earlier revoked by the governor. 

Governor Warren presented a record budget to the 
Legislature, amounting to $919,943,287. Among subjects 
covered in his message aside from the budget were child 
care centers, migratory farm labor, and school needs. 


Michigan Special Session.—A special session of the 
Michigan Legislature convened March 16 on call of 
Governor Kim Sigler to enact APPROPRIATION BILLS, Con- 
sider several proposed AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION, weigh proposals for GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION, 
and certain additional matters. In his message, the gov- 
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ernor reported that requests of the various departments 
for the next fiscal year totaled $346 million; he had ey 
these by $80 million. The resulting budget called for 
appropriations that would be $62 million higher than for 
the current fiscal year. Governor Sigler summarized that 
the increases were largely to be explained by require. 
ments imposed by a constitutional sales tax diversion, 
which alone accounted tor some 40 per cent in the total 
rise; increase in salary schedules and conversion to a 40- 
hour week for state employees, ordered by the Civil Sery. 
ice Commission; the general increase in prices; and addj- 
tional capital outlay to complete the building program, 
In the building program, education and mental hygiene 
accounted for go per cent of the proposed appropriation, 


New York Regular Session.—lhe New York Legisla. 
ture adjourned March 13 after approving a RECorp. 
BREAKING APPROPRIATION total of over $800 million. State 
aid to local governments accounts for $451 million—the 
largest sum for this purpose in the state’s history. New 
York city alone will receive $237 million. Enactments 
included the following major items among others: 

State SCHOOL AipD was increased by an estimated $30 
million, and last year’s temporary aid of $26 million was 
made permanent. Establishment of a StATE UNIVERSITY 
was approved, to consist of a series of four-year colleges, 
two medical centers, and a number olf other proltessional 
and technical schools. Racial and religious discrimina 
tion in admission of students to private educational 
institutions was outlawed. 

New York city received authority to increase the 
nickel subway fare, double its gross receipts business tax, 
and impose several new “nuisance” taxes. ‘The state tax 
structure continued virtually without change. Special | 
PERSONAL INCOME AND CIGARET TAXES were levied for re. 
tirement of veterans’ bonus bonds. ' 

Maximum benefits payable under the UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE law were increased from $21 to $26 per week. 
Amounts payable under the WORKMEN’s COMPENSATION 
law were increased in both disability and death cases. 
‘The state insurance department's RATE REGULATION 
POWERS OVER INSURANCE COMPANIES were strengthened. 
PAY INCREASES aggregating $20 million per year were 
granted to the state’s 67,000 employees. SALARIES OF 
LEGISLATORS were increased from $2,500 to $5,000 per 
year. 


Utah Special Session.—The Utah Legislature con 
vened in March on call of Governor Maw to work prit- 
cipally Om WELFARE PROGRAMS, EMERGENCY APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, AND VETERANS’ HOUSING. ‘The governor, in his | 
message, reported that an estimated $2,390,000 of addi- 
tional revenues will be required during the remainder 
of the biennium ending in 1949 if maximum grants 
allowed by present law are to be provided for public 
assistance. He urged repeal of budget limitations in wel- 
fare laws and enactment of legislation permitting grants 
based on needs. This, it was estimated, would cost about } 
$1,185,000 more than present provisions of the law re 
quire. But the governor added that estimated receipts ot 
the sales tax—approved by the people to care for the 
state’s needy—would exceed by more than $3 million the 
total of proposed and existing welfare appropriations. 
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Irrigation 


Foundation of Agriculture in the Western States 


By Hersert B. Maw 


Governor of Utah 


ULY 23, 1847—Encamped near the bank of a beau- 
tiful creek of pure cold water... in about two 
hours after our arrival we began to plow, and 

the same afternoon built a dam to irrigate the soil.” 

“July 24, 1847—This afternoon we commenced 
planting our potatoes, after which we turned the 
water upon them and gave the ground quite a 
soaking.” (Orson Pratt's Diary.) 

Thus began modern irrigation in the Salt Lake 
Valley. 

From this humble beginning, irrigation agricul- 
ture has spread over the seventeen western states 
and supplemental irrigation is being utilized in 
many humid areas. According to the Bureau of the 
Census, the seventeen western states and Arkansas 
and Louisiana in 1939 irrigated 21,003,739 acres. 
During 1940, irrigation works were capable of sup- 
plying water to 28,055,248 acres on these areas. 
These figures indicate that approximately jo per 
cent of the total irrigable land under the ditch, years 
after the projects were complete, were not yet pro- 
ductive. This long delay in making one-third of 
the land produce food and fiber crops may be due 
to limited water supplies, to rough topography, poor 
selection of soils, or to the fact that the farmer has 
not been able to solve many of the problems relat- 
ing to efficient and permanent use of land and 
water resources. 

There are in the United States today some 7,700 
surface reservoirs which store approximately 34 mail 
lion acre-feet of irrigation water. Millions of addi- 
tional acre-feet are pumped each year from under- 
ground water reservoirs. On an average 100 million 
acre-feet are diverted annually into the irrigation 
canals of this country. This represents approxi- 
mately 4.8 acre-feet per acre. About 40 million acre- 
feet or 42 per cent of that diverted is lost in con- 
veyance. Irrigation efficiency studies in Utah indi- 
cate that not more than half of the water delivered 
to the farm is actually used by the crops. Therefore, 
the average net effective use of irrigation water in 
the United States is about go per cent, or go out of 
each 100 acre-feet diverted from the streams. 

The potential irrigation of new land in the 
United States as reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation in 1943, shows that there were 22 mil- 
lion acres then susceptible to irrigation, of which 
11 million were in the west coast region; 6,500,000 


in the intermountain region; and 4,500,000 in the 
great plains region. With complete storage of flood 
water, the United States may eventually irrigate an 
area of | 50 million acres. 

The aie resources in an irrigation agriculture 
are water and soil. 

Water is a recurring resource. It varies widely in 
occurrence and seasonal distribution. It is subject to 
deterioration through increases in salt or silt con- 
tent. It is a national asset when controlled and used 
but a national liability when out of control or 
improperly used. 

Contrary to common opinion soil is a destructible 
resource. It must be managed and utilized properly 
to retain permanently the characteristics necessary 
for continued crop production. It is subject to com- 
paction, leaching of plant nutrients and erosion, all 
of which are destructive. It provides the storage 
reservoir for soil moisture used by the plant and the 
channels through which the water moves to the 
plant roots. 


oun r cities were first established on waterways. 
Navigation of inland waters furnished the first 
means of transportation of people and goods. River 
navigation is still an important factor in the coun- 
try’s national welfare. 

When people began to live together in commu- 
nities one of their first problems was to find a water 
supply to meet their domestic and municipal needs. 
Today the large and small cities of the world cannot 
exist without a common water supply. 

Since earliest times water has been used to gen- 
erate power and today hydroelectric power is one 
of man’s greatest assets. Many industries depend 
upon water supplies of specific quality, especially 
those manufacturing or processing food, fiber, and 
drinks. These water supplies may come from sur 
face or ground sources but in either case they are 
among the essential assets of man. 

Probably the greatest and most universal use, out- 
side of water for domestic purposes, is the use of 
water to supply moisture needed to support plant 
growth. Over much of the area of the earth it falls 
as rain and is taken directly into the soil, where it 
supplies the needed moisture. There are large areas, 
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Irrigation 


however, Which are arid or semi-arid in character, 
and in these areas the successful production of crops 
is dependent upon the artificial application of water 
to the soil. Such artificial application of water to the 
soil is called irrigation. In the United States nearly 
one half of the total land area is arid or semi-arid 
and irrigation must be practiced to support agri- 
culture. Water, therefore, in the western states be- 
comes the greatest asset. 

While water is the West’s greatest asset, and a 
resource absolutely essential to the welfare of the 
entire nation, it may at the same time be a serious 
liability. Water out of control results in floods 
which annually cause great damage and often loss 
of life. Water out of control is a destructive erosive 
agent which removes topsoil from forest, range, and 
farm lands. Out of control, water is agriculture’s 
greatest enemy, constantly carrying the rich, fertile 
topsoil to the sea. Water out of control creates 
swamps out of some highland virgin soils and water- 
logs large areas of river-bottom and low-valley lands. 
Failure to control water under irrigation results in 
excessive water applications, deep percolation losses, 
and seepage from conveyance channels—all of which 
cause leaching of plant foods from the highlands, 
waterlogging of lowlands and harmful accumula- 
tions of alkali salts. 

Water, therefore, is like a two-edged sword. Un- 
der control it is one of man’s greatest assets; out of 
control it becomes a destructive agent and one of 
man’s worst enemies. 


. a uriLize water fully as a resource, and to reduce 
damage caused by water when it becomes a liability, 
water must be controlled, properly utilized, and 
surpluses safely disposed of. Control may be assured 
through the proper management of water producing 
areas by obtaining advance information of potential 
stream flow, by the construction of surface storage 
reservoirs, control structures, and artificial convey- 
ance channels, and by the development and intelli- 
gent use of underground aquifers. 

The principles of watershed management being 
developed by the Forest Service, the program for 
the construction of dams, reservoirs, control struc- 
tures, and conveyance channels being developed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the methods of 
utilizing underground aquifers as reservoirs being 
developed by the Soil Conservation Service and the 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations, are aiding 
man to control water and thus to adapt natural 
water resources to his specific needs. 

Utilization of water may be consumptive or non- 
consumptive. Consumptive uses include water for 
domestic and municipal purposes, for industry, and 
for irrigation. Under these uses a part of all of the 
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water diverted is consumed and does not return to 
the stream or source from which it was diverted. 
Non-consumptive uses include water for purposes of 
power generation, navigation, recreation, and wild 
fowl refuges. 

Irrigation is a consumptive use of water. It is the 
artificial application of water to soil to provide the 
moisture necessary for plant growth. Part of the 
water applied to the soil is consumed by the plant 
and used in building plant structure, part is tran- 
spired through the leaves into the atmosphere, and 
part is evaporated. Still another part runs off the 
surface of the soil or percolates into the deep soil 
beyond the root zone. That part which moves into 
deep soil zones, or off the surface, is not con- 
sumed, as far as that particular farm is con- 
cerned, but unless it ultimately returns to the 
water source, it is consumed on the project or in 
the valley. 


Jenessonoe requires community effort. The early 
development of a common source of water supply 
required cooperative efforts of all of the people. The 
construction of diversion dams and conveyance 
channels was too big a task for individuals, so they 
joined .together. Such action introduced the need 
for formal, legal organizations to handle the affairs 
of the group. As a result of this need there have 
developed the mutual irrigation company, the irri- 
gation district, the commercial company, and the 
federal reclamation project. 

Consumptive use of water under irrigation made 
necessary a new law governing water rights. The 
doctrine of appropriation which declares that “first 
in time is first in right, and beneficial use is the 
basis, the measure and the limit of the right,” be- 
came the basic law in the irrigation states. No one 
knew what constituted beneficial use. Excessive 
rights were often granted. The courts have not as 
yet been able to define fully and specifically what 
constitutes beneficial use. 

Irrigation introduced many new problems in soil, 
water, and plant relations. The artificial application 
of water to soil upset nature’s balance. How much 
water did a crop require? What are the irrigation 
requirements of a project? How do the characteris- 
tics of the soil, to which the water was applied, in- 
fluence water needs? What is the proper time and 
frequency of application of water to support the 
best plant growth? How can the accumulation of 
excess water in low places, which causes waterlog- 
ging and alkali accumulation, be effectively pre- 
vented? Water in most areas is a limiting factor in 
crop growth. Why, in spite of this, are excessive 
water uses common, and drainage problems increas- 
ing in number and complexity? 
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he development of 21 million acres of irrigated 
land has created many problems as illustrated by 
the questions of the paragraph above. To utilize 
fully the land and water resources on these acres, on 
a permanent basis, and to develop effectively the 
potential irrigated areas of this country, these and 
many other problems must be solved. Some basic 
irrigation problems involve: 
1. Water supply. 
2. Hydraulics of irrigation (conveyance and con- 
trol structures). 
3. Irrigation requirements. 
4. Methods of water application. 
(a) Irrigation efficiencies. 
(b) Soil erosion control. 
Disposal of excess water and control of alkali. 


Every watershed, or source of water supply, is a 
law unto itself and must be treated accordingly. 
The characteristics of the supply must be evaluated 
both as to quantity and quality. The degree of con- 
trol that can be developed by storage must be 
determined. The precipitation-runoff relationships 
should be established so that the natural flow can 
be forecast. All of these are necessary in order to fix 
the amount of firm water available for irrigation 
use. Most progress has been made in this field of 
activity. The Bureau of Reclamation and the Army 
Engineers are determining the flow characteristics 
and developing storage reservoirs. ‘Ihe Soil Con- 
servation Service in cooperation with State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station has developed methods 
of forecasting runoff from measurement of snow 
cover that are being applied to western streams and 
their tributaries. There are few new problems in 
this field but there is an urgent need to apply known 
principles to new areas. 

Hydraulics of irrigation involves principally con- 
veyance and control structures including canal lin- 
ing, pipe lines, sprinkler systems, measuring devices, 
sand traps, headgates, checks, drops, turnouts, sy- 
phons, spiles, well construction, and pumping plants. 
Considerable work has been done by the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations in cooperation with 
Federal Agricultural Research Agencies and _ basic 
principles have been established for the design, con- 
struction and installation of pipe lines, measuring 
devices, headgates, checks, drops, turnouts, and sand 
traps, but more research is needed relative to canal 
linings, pipe distribution and sprinkling systems, 
well construction, and pumping plant design. 

The irrigation requirements of a given area must 
be determined before an irrigation system can be 
adequately designed. Irrigation requirements in- 
clude necessary conveyance and administrative losses, 
farm distribution losses, and the consumptive use 
requirements of the crop, but not precipitation. 


Consumptive use, previously mentioned, is the wa- 
ter used by the plant to make plant structure, tran- 
spired by the plant or ev aporate -d from adjacent soil, 
snow or intercepted precipitation, in any specified 
time. Much work has been done during the past 
forty years by federal and state agricultural re. 
search agencies in an attempt to determine the 
duty of water and consumptive use. Conditions have 
changed, values of water have changed and unit 
values of consumptive use have taken on a new 
meaning. Methods of determining consumptive use 
have been pretty well established but the actual 
determination of practical values of consumptive 
use under different site conditions has hardly begun, 
Intensive studies of consumptive use have been 
made in the Rio Grande and Pecos drainage basins 
and in several valleys in California. Outside of these 
areas little has been done. 


A: rER a water supply has been obtained, the 
amount of water determined, and provisions made 
for getting it to the land, the next problem is how 
to apply it to the farm lands so as to insure a uni- 
form distribution of water over the surface and 
adequate moisture to the plant root zone with high 
irrigation efhciencies. High irrigation efficiencies 
will assure minimum surface runoff losses ahd mini- 
mum loss of water and plant food from deep 
percolation. 

Proper and adequate soil erosion control will re- 
duce loss or movement of topsoil and loss of fertility, 

Water must, in all cases, be so applied as to make 
moisture available to the plant at such times and 
in such quantities as will promote optimum growth, 
yield, and quality of crop. 

Methods of water application have been devel- 
oped by trial and error. Crude methods of wild 
flooding were first used. As water became more valu- 
able and returns more profitable the methods were 
improved. As mechanical equipment became avail- 
able, land was prepared for irrigation and adequate 
control structures were installed. As labor became 


“more expensive, the farmer turned to mechaniza- 


tion to keep down costs. As a result of changes in 
labor costs, mechanization of the farms, availability 
of earth moving equipment, and the growing scar- 
city of water, a new emphasis has been placed on 
methods of water application. The object is clear— 
to apply the irrigation water so as to secure a uni- 
form distribution of moisture with a minimum loss 
of water and minimum erosion or movement of top- 
soil. Progress has been made in the establishment of 
principles but the adaptation of these principles to 
the multitude of different site conditions has barely 
begun. 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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Record-Breaking Budgets of 1948 


How state budgets submitted this year reflect both inflation 
and mounting services by the states. 


NDER the impetus of urgent demands for ex- 
panding educational facilities, the exten- 
sion of public health and welfare services, 

and the declining value of the dollar, state budgets 
in 1948 have assumed proportions hardly conceiv- 
able in pre-war years. In state after state requests for 
appropriations and estimates of revenue for the 
coming annual or biennial fiscal years have reached 
record peaks. 

To a large degree this development has resulted 
from the inflationary pressures which have sent the 
cost of governmental operations soaring. But it also 
represents the culmination of a trend in which 
state income and expenditure have risen steadily. 

It depicts in dollars and cents the augmented re- 
sponsibility for public services which the states have 
increasingly shouldered. It manifests in economic 
terms a resolution on the part of state administra- 
tions to restore a balance which is vital to the per- 
petuation of the democratic, federal principle. 

There is great difficulty and complexity in any 
attempt to compare current inflated income and out- 
lay with corresponding figures of the depressed 
economy which obtained in the 1930s. It is beyond 
the scope of this article to present such an analysis. 
But a few comparative figures will be eloquent testi- 
mony to the ascending trend which has made of 
state finances major components of our national 
fiscal considerations. 

In 1937, the year of the first real rise from the 
depths of the depression, state tax collections in- 
cluding unemployment compensation amounted to 
$3.4 billion. From this point there was a steady rise 
in tax revenue every year, which reached $4.9 in 
1942, $5.4 billion in 1944 and $6.8 billion by fiscal 
1947. In ten years total state collections had in- 
creased by $3.4 billion, exactly 100 percent. 

The same development is revealed in an examina- 
tion of expenditures during this ten-year period. 
In 1937 total general expenditures including pro- 
vision for debt retirement were $3.5 billion. Each 
year thereafter expenditures climbed by significant 
sums. They amounted to $5.5 billion by 1941, $5.9 
billion by 1944 and $6.4 billion in fiscal 1946. In 
this interval total state expenditures had thus in- 
creased by $2.9 billion, or 82.8 percent. 

Budget estimates for the coming fiscal years em- 
phasize this expansion more than ever. To be sure, 
state finances have an extremely close correlation 
with the prosperity arc of the business cycle. There 
is a motif running through almost every budget 


report warning that all estimates of future revenue 
are predicated upon continuance of full employ- 
ment and high business activity. Nearly all budget 
messages caution against the reduction of state re- 
serves. For the major portion of state revenue de- 
rives from excise taxes which are extremely sensi- 
tive to possible price declines. The importance of 
our present inflation and the haunting recollection 
of the Great Depression are unquestioned elements 
of the upward movement in state expenditures and 
revenue. But more fundamental are the expansion 
of educational needs, the increase in health and wel- 
fare activity, the improvement of roads and high- 
ways, the accentuated aid to local governments. The 
total aggregate services provided by the various 
states are making them as well as the federal govern- 
ment bigger democracies. 


Te budget presented to the New York legisla- 
ture by Governor Thomas E. Dewey on January 
30, 1948, is the largest in the history of that state. 
For the fiscal year 1948-49 it was estimated that 

753-5 million would be spent for total state needs. 
This estimate represents in increase of $40 million 
over the previous year, $153.4 million over 1946-47. 
It is almost double the figure of 1939. 

A large part of the increase results from a request 
for $182 million for aid to education—$56 million 
over the previous year. Governor Dewey declared 
this to be the largest increase in the history of the 
state or of any state in a comparable period. Social 
welfare costs also have expanded to the point where 
a $60 million addition over the previous year’s ap- 
propriation had to be requested. Total estimated 
expenditures for social welfare purposes in New 
York amount to $169.9 million. 

It may be wondered why such large increases in 
social welfare are required in the face of an ap- 
parent high level of employment and income. Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s remark on this point holds generally. 
“Case loads have increased because of unemploy- 
ment among marginal workers and among older 
persons employed in recent years but now being dis- 
placed by veterans and other young men and 
women. We also find that the pressure of inflation 
compels gainfully employed persons or those with 
some income sources to seek supplemental assistance 
because their income is not sufficient to maintain 
them and their dependents.” 
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At the same time that peak appropriations are 
requested, the high level of business activity has pro- 
duced new records in state revenues. The budget 
message estimated that total revenue in 1947-48 
would be $57 million above the 1946-47 figure, 
reaching a total of $709.3 million. Under the hy- 
pothesis that present economic conditions would 
continue, it was calculated that the 1948-49 fiscal 
year would show receipts of $758.6 million, an in- 
crease of $49.3 million, and $107.2 million above 
the 1946-47 collections. 

An approximate comparison of these future rev- 
enue estimates with previous years may be obtained 
by examining data compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census. In 1942 total New York tax collections ex- 
cluding unemployment compensation totaled $483.9 
million. In 1944 this sum had risen to $526.1 mil- 
lion, moving up to $672 million by the end of fiscal 
1947. In five years total tax collections had increased 
by $188.1 million, or 38.8 percent. 

This increased revenue has permitted a signifi- 
cant reduction in the state’s net debt. At the end of 
the last fiscal year New York’s net debt showed a 
decrease of $136.4 million from the 1943 figure. 
With the accumulated reserves and the diminution 
of the net debt, the state administration felt pre- 
pared to withstand the shock of any precipitous de- 
cline in the present prosperous economy. 


|S New Jersey Governor Alfred E. Driscoll pre- 
sented to the Legislature on Feb. 2, 1948 the first 
annual budget under the Constitution of 1947. This 
was a historic occasion and, as he stated, it marked, 
“the beginning of our task of translating into con- 
structive action the spirit of a new Charter.” 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949 Governor 
Driscoll estimated expenditures totaling $248.2 mil 
lion. This sum amounted to only a slight increase 
over the 1947 figure but represented a tremendous 
rise over the $83.6 million expended by the State 
at the end of fiscal 1937. From this point expendi- 
tures rose steadily each year, reaching $122.4 mil- 
lion in 1944, $238.0 million in 1946 and $247.6 mil- 
lion in 1947. Thus, the decade 1937-47 witnessed a 
threefold expansion in the cost of state government 
in New Jersey. 

The foundations of this enlargement in the scope 
of government are visible in the mounting annual 
outlays for economic and social welfare. 

In 1937 New Jersey expended from its total ap- 
propriation for general state purposes $11.6 million 
for education. By 1944 the amount had gone up to 
$13.7 million, and in 1946 it reached $17.7 million, 
an increase of 52.5 per cent. For fiscal 1947 the state 
appropriated an additional $6.4 million over the 
previous year’s expenditures, resulting in an in 


crease of 36 per cent over fiscal 1946 and double 
the figure for 1937. 

For fiscal year 1949 the total amount requested 
by the departments for general state purposes came 
to $80.3 million, $18 million above the sum appro. 
priated for fiscal year 1948. But by careful analysis 
and with regard for vital needs, Governor Driscoll 
managed to reduce this figure to a recommended re. 
quest for $68.4 million. 

On the revenue side the budget report estimated 
that the 1948-49 fiscal year would bring in $265.9 
million. This tentative estimate represents a drop 
from an income of $288.8 million at the end of 
fiscal 1947 and also symbolizes Governor Driscoll’s 
deep concern with the problem of mounting tax 
burdens. In his budget message he struck at the 
very core of this complex problem. “The question 
naturally arises at what point do taxes on real 
property and, in fact, all taxes become so high as 
to place in jeopardy our economy, setting in mo. 
tion a spiral of diminishing returns.” 

To place this revenue estimate of $265.9 million 
for fiscal year 1949 in perspective, however, it is 
necessary again to review the experience of the last 
ten years. At the end of fiscal 1937 New Jersey's in- 
come amounted to $88.9 million. By 1944 this figure 
had more than doubled, reaching $219.7 million. 
In 1946 revenue rose to $231.7 million, and reached 
a peak sum of $288.8 at the end of fiscal year 
1947. During this fiscal decade the state’s annual in- 
come had increased by $200 million, 224 per cent. 

This trend of rising revenue and expenditure in 
the fulfillment of the purposes of the state and in 
its effort to be self-reliant was expressed pungently 
by Governor Driscoll when he keynoted his message 
by quoting from the report of the joint Conference 
of Representatives of Congress and the Governors’ 
Conference, held in Chicago on September 27, 
1947: “To achieve a higher degree of efficiency, re- 
duce duplication, and achieve economy and stability 
in our coordinated system of federal, state and local 
governments, our states must cease relying upon the 
federal government to do things for them and their 
citizens which they can do for themselves as well as, 
or better than, the federal government.” 


| \ Virginia Governor William M. Tuck proposed a 
program of total recurring expenditures for the 
1948-50 biennium of $483.2 million, an increase of 
$157-6 million, or 48.4 percent, over the 1946-48 
period. The total for recurring and non-recurring 
items amounted to $504.9 million. This is the larg- 
est appropriation requested in the state’s history. 
But, as Governor Tuck asserted in his message, in- 
lation is not the only reason for the increase. There 
are the demands for improved education, a highly 
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increased birth rate and the multiplied demand for 
highway usage. These urgent requirements for the 
1948-50 fiscal years have meant that the estimate for 
expenditures in this biennium have more than 
doubled the $210.8 million expended in 1944-46; 
the increase is greater than 130 percent. 

For all educational purposes, the budget message 
recommended $74.7 million, an increase of $14.9 
over 10{6-48. As Governor Tuck explained: “The 
increase for 1948-50 from the general fund, over the 
appropriations made for public school purposes at 
the regular session of 1946 alone, is $19.9 million. 
This is almost double the largest increase made for 

ublic schools in any preceding biennium and ex- 
ceeds the total general fund appropriations for this 
purpose for 1940-42.” As compared with the last 
pre-war biennium, 1936-38, the recommendation 
for the public schools for 1948-50 shows an increase 
of $49.9 million or 354 percent. 

Tax returns for the 1948-50 biennium also prom- 
ise a new high in the history of the Commonwealth. 

The estimates presented in the budget as revenue 
for the 1948-50 biennium reach the grand total of 
$511.4 million, a $35 million advance over the 
1946-48 period. In an examination of total tax 
collections some indication can be obtained of the 
steady rise in revenue receipts during and after the 
Second World War. At the end of fiscal 1944 total 
tax collections in Virginia amounted to $74.2 mil- 
lion; fiscal 1945 saw this figure raised to $79 mil- 
lion; 1946 brought it to $88 million; and by June go, 
1947 total tax collections reached $106 million. In 
four years tax revenues had increased by 40 percent. 

These record revenues present imposing fiscal 
edifices, but Governor Tuck warns: “It would be 
most imprudent, however, to accept this record 
without recognizing it as a war-spawned inflation.” 


follows the same pattern of enlarge- 
ment in state finances, although on a somewhat 
smaller scale than heretofore described. The total 
appropriation recommended by Governor Fielding 
L. Wright for the 1948-50 biennium is $91.2 mil- 
lion, the largest amount for ordinary governmental 
expenditure in the state’s experience. This recom- 
mended appropriation figure of $91.2 million is 
considerably below the $103.5 million requested by 
the departments, but still $14.3 million, or 18.6 per- 
cent, above the 1946-48 biennium. The appropria- 
tion estimate becomes more impressive when com- 
pared with a few previous biennial years. For ordi- 
nary governmental expenses in 1942-44 the state 
used only $48.2 million; from 1944-46 it ran to 
$56.5 million, to which was added a non-recurring 
item of $21.7 million that raised the sum to $78.2 
million. The 1946-48 biennium will consume ordi- 


nary expenses of $76.9 million, and to that must be 
added another non-recurring expenditure of $34.3 
million—a total of $111.2 million. 

Educational costs for the 1948-50 biennium were 
estimated at $45.5 million, a sum equal to 49.8 per- 
cent of the total recommended appropriation. This 
figure is an increase of $8 million over the 1946-48 
biennium, $20.3 million over 1944-46 (124 per- 
cent), and $25.6 million over 1942-44 (128 percent). 

If the cost of those services which can be regarded 
as for the public welfare is added to that of educa- 
tion, the total for 1948-50 is $76 million. This 
means that 72.5 percent of the entire biennial ex- 
penditures are to be devoted to two main purposes 
—welfare and education. Welfare activities are ex- 
pected to be $3.5 million above the 1946-48 fiscal 
years, and about $12 million over 1942—44. 

State revenues in Mississippi have developed 
along lines parallel to expenditures. For the 1948- 
50 fiscal years Governor Wright estimated that total 
general fund receipts would be $99.2 million. This 
figure represents an increase of $21.1 million over 
the 1946-48 period, and $30.9 million over the 
1942-44 fiscal years. 

Governor Wright observed that actually 85 per- 
cent of this expected revenue is derived from excise 
taxes. Thus sales taxes alone should amount to 
$23.2 million or 44 percent of total receipts. The 
Governor therefore emphasized that these revenue 
figures were based on the assumption that the pres- 
ent state of the business cycle would continue. The 
sensitivity of income from excise taxes is well 
known. And “whether the inflationary period will 
be prolonged and accentuated, or whether defla- 
tionary tendencies will begin in the near future, is 
a question no one can answer at this writing.” 


en California budget submitted by Governor 
Earl Warren of California for the fiscal year, July 1, 
1948 to June 30, 1949 provided for the largest ex- 
penditure in any year of its history. It was a budget 
calculated to reflect the magnitude of service re- 
quired by a population in excess of nine million 
people. It was also a budget which reflected the 
inflated dollar. 

The total appropriation requested was $919.9 
million—an increase of $432 million over the ac- 
tual and estimated expenditures of the 1946-47 
fiscal year. Governor Warren noted that this sum 
was a $669 million increase over the $250.8 million 
spent in 1942-43. In the main the rise of 266 per 
cent resulted from the following items: 

1. A $346.6 million rise in payments to local gov- 
ernments, including $158.8 million additional for 
public schools, $63.6 million for social welfare, and 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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Barter Theatre of Virginia 


By Vircinta WALLER Davis 


Director, State Departmental News Service, Virginia Conservation Commission 


IRGINIA, the state where, in 1663, the first play 

was presented in America, and where the 

first theater was built in 1716, is blazing a 
new dramatic trail. It is doing so with the first state- 
aided theater in America—the Barter Theatre of 
Virginia. 

This theater, where talent is swapped for turnips 
and glamour for goat’s milk, where “two on the 
aisle” may be fad in exchange for anything from 
the coin of the realm to grandmother's preserves, 
started as a dream of Virginia’s actor-producer Bob 
Porterfield back in 1932. It became reality in a 
small way in 1933, grew in importance to become 
the State Theater of Virginia in 1946, and today is 
the largest professional stage organization outside 
of New York as well as the only traveling repertory 
company in America. Not only does it take theater 
to the people in the state of its “borning’’—in cities, 
towns and county seats, from the mountains to the 
sea—but also, from September to May, it branches 
forth among other states of the Union in an ever 
widening circle. 

Last October the American National Theatre and 
Academy, founded for the purpose of extending the 
drama to the people, named the Barter Theatre as 
“Exhibit A” in its program, and endorsed it “as a 
successful example to prove that every state can 
have its own professional theatrical organization to 
take dramatic productions of highest caliber to all 
the people.” 

Virginia’s Governor William M. Tuck expressed 
his .gratification with this, and added that “Bob 
Porterfield and his players have made a valuable 
contribution to the cultural life of our people.” 

As for Bob Porterfield himself, he discovered in 
a survey some years ago that 85 per cent of the 
people of the nation had never seen flesh-and-blood, 
three-dimensional actors. Right then, says Mr. Por- 
terfield, he made up his mind to do something about 
it. It took the lean days of 1932 to get him started. 
Then many of his fellow actors were out of work 
and hungry, and Bob got the idea of mixing beans 
and box office at an experimental summer theater 
in his home town of Abingdon, Virginia. When 
this was several summers old, and growing like a 
watermelon, he set to work on the main purpose 
behind it all—taking theater to the people. This 
plan, still in its infancy, had to be shelved for World 
War II, while Bob and 135 of Barter’s actors and 
former actors served in the armed forces. Four won 


Distinguished Service Crosses for service in action, 
Two gave their lives. 

In 1946 Bob was back in the game. He put his 
idea across with the governor. The Virginia Con. 
servation Commission chipped in with $10,000 from 
its advertising funds, permitting this trail-blazing 
enterprise to get under way. Under the agreement 
the Barter Theatre was to make its productions 
available to every community in the Commonwealth 
interested in having them and able to provide fa. 
cilities. 

From the very beginning, what others said 
couldn't be done the indefatigable and enthusiastic 
Mr. Porterfield has accomplished. He has a knack 
of sticking to an idea until opposition is either 
worn down or sold; and his enthusiasm is so con- 
tagious that he goes about the state and nation like 
a veritable Pied Piper, with an ever-widening stream 
of supporters from Maine to Florida. 


‘io Barter Theatre has nothing in common with 
Topsy. It hasn't “just growed.” It has taken years of 
hard work, determination, and individual and col- 
lective perspiration to blaze this new trail. The trail 
blazer himself is sometimes a little overcome at all 
the developments and feels like the old woman in 
the nursery rhyme “lak a mercy on us, can this be 
really I.” 

In 1932 Bob was appearing with Walter Hamp- 
den when the “beans and box office” idea came to 
him. Mix theater-hungry people with hungry ac 
tors, throw in an abundance of food, and you are 
obliged to have something, Bob figured. At least it 
was worth a try. He investigated conditions at home 
and found the town fathers not only willing to al- 
low him the use of the “opera house” but also an 
abandoned college building, as a dormitory for the 
use of his proposed actor band. So—early on a June 
morning in 1933—twenty-two actors stepped off the 
New York pullman, and Barter history began. 

Promised nothing more than lodging, three 
square meals a day, and a bountiful climate (Ab 
ingdon has an altitude of 2,200 feet) Bob and his 
gang rehearsed on the college lawn to the delight 
of passers-by, painted scenery, contrived costumes 
from discarded glories of other days, played five 
nights a week in the little 116-year-old opera house, 
“ate the box office,” and found life good. Pigs pre- 
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Barter Theatre of Virginia 


sented as “admission” squealed in the opera house 
foyer; fresh and colorful members of the “greens” 
family were stacked in corners; jars and cans walled 
in the ticket takers; theater-goers stepped carefully 
past milk cans and piles of newly laid eggs. 

Bob’s favorite story is that of the farmer who 
drove his sad-eyed Guernsey right up to the door 
of the opera house and solemnly set to work to get 
a pail of * ‘admission.”” Unmindful of his audience, 
he finished his job, handed in his offering in ex- 
change for a ticket, and, giving his trousers a hitch, 
strode in to see the performance, leaving his sun- 
bonneted wife outside. “Hey, what about your 
wife?” the onlookers called in dismay. The farmer 
shifted his chaw of tobacco and replied, “Let her 
draw her own forty-cents’ worth.” 

Through ten busy summers, Bob’s Barter Theatre 
slowly but surely became a nationally known insti- 
tution, and brought from Fred Allen the remark: 
“Along about Labor Day, if Bob Porterfield wants 
to find out if he has had a successful season with 
the Barter Theatre he just weighs his actors.” 


, = Barter was six years old Bob got another 
idea. With all the awards in the amusement world 
which were made by persons or groups profession- 
ally associated with the show business, Bob rea- 
soned: why hadn’t someone asked the opinion of 
the people who support the theater at the box office 
—the general public. He therefore decided to spon- 
sor the “Barter Award.”’ This was to be an annual 
award to the American Actor of the Year, selected 
by a layman’s committee. The citation was to read: 
“For outstanding performance given by an Ameri- 
can actor on the current New York stage, an award 
of one acre of land on the side of a mountain near 
Abingdon, Virginia, one Virginia ham and a platter 
to eat it off of, and jobs for two young actors chosen 
by the recipient.” The committee of laymen was 
to be made up of two doctors, two lawyers, two 
ministers, two first nighters, two Park Avenue so- 
cialites, two social workers, two students, and two 
habitual balcony sitters. 

How and where to present the award was the 
next problem, and Bob,*a little short of cash at the 
time, called on a few of his friends to buy tickets 
to an awards luncheon. The idea clicked, and, as 
the news spread abroad, more people asked for 
tickets than the place originally selected could hold. 
On the day of the luncheon a crowd of 600, in- 
cluding great and near great in the theatrical world, 
were present and accounted for. The winner of the 
first award was Laurette Taylor, for her role of Mrs. 
Midget in the revival of “Outward Bound.” In 1940 
Dorothy Stickney, award winner for her portrayal 
of Mrs, Clarence Day In “Life With Father,” named 
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Gregory Peck for a scholarship with the Barter 
Theatre. The debut of this tall but then little 
known young man was recorded by one visiting re- 
porter from the Knoxville Tennessee Journal as 
follows: “Gregory Peck was thrilling as John Brown. 
One of the best scenes, and the most dramatic, was 
John Brown’s interview with General Lee at Har- 
per’s Ferry... .” 


Bos PORTERFIELD was born on a farm near Glade 
Spring, Virginia, a short distance from Abingdon. 
The land which annually goes, acre by acre, to the 
Barter Award winner is located on a precipitous 
ridge just north of the Porterfield ancestral acres 
and might almost be called no man’s land, because, 
so far, all save one lone acre has gone to ladies of 
the stage. This one acre was donated by Bob to the 
Stage Door Canteen to be auctioned off, and it was 
bid in by Russel Crouse, coauthor with Howard 
Lindsay of the play “Life With Father.” Mr. Crouse 
frankly admits he could not resist the temptation 
to become “a landed neighbor of such charming 
ladies.” 

The descendants of the original pig that went to 
Barter instead of to market back in 1933 are Bar- 
ter’s synonym for royalty. The very spirit of coop- 
eration, they have been the means of solving all of 
Barter’s royalty problems; off goes a ham to the 
author and all is well. Only once did this fail to fill 
the bill, and the author in question was a vege- 
tarian. He wired back, “Would you consider spin- 
ach?” Barter did. 

At the conclusion of World War II Porterfield 
reorganized Barter Theatre, and with this reorgani- 
zation a new day began. 

In February, 1946, he received a letter from Gov- 
ernor Tuck: “It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
I was able to tell you the other day that the Vir- 
ginia Conservation Commission has set aside funds 
for the subsidy of the Barter Theatre. 

“For the past thirteen years we have watched 
with pride the Barter Theatre grow and become a 
summer organization which provided so many Vir- 
ginians with the best in entertainment. Now we are 
happy to enable Barter to become a year-round 
company, which will make theater accessible to 
every Virginian through your state-wide tours. 

“We are glad, too, that you are planning a seven- 
week out of state tour during the winter of 1947, so 
that thousands of others may also have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing your repertory of plays . . . at the 


same time, introducing them to our State Theater. 

. I know that the Barter Theatre will continue 
to represent the finest in acting talent, dramatic ma- 
terial, and technical production, just as it has in the 
past.” 
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In Bob’s own words, the first year of playing a 
summer season at Abingdon and then taking to 
the road, was “a gamble.” They started trouping 
with a company of thirty-five, a deficit of $10,000 
and “a lot of hope.” Less than 40 per cent of their 
dates had been booked when they started out on the 
road, but they wound up 25,000 miles later, on 
May 1, 1947, with 353 dates played, the deficit 
wiped out and $5,000 to start a new season. 


Baur’ repertory, of from six to twelve plays, 
is prepared and first presented during the actors’ 
summer residence in Abingdon where Bob has now 
purchased an official “home.” This is on the out- 
skirts of the little town and was once one of the 
dormitories of the now defunct Stonewall Jackson 
College. It is operated as a year-round home for the 
organization by Bob’s two aunts, Miss Elizabeth 
Huffard and Mrs. Virginia King. 

During the first year of taking the theater to the 
people the Barter players were divided into two 
groups—the red troupe and the blue troupe. They 
were based experimentally in four different locali- 
ties of the state, and operated in the surrounding 
areas. The reception given the players, especially in 
the smaller communities, was remarkable, and in 
nearly every instance they played to packed houses. 
Many communities in which Barter played had 
never had a professional theater company at hand 
before and many in the audience had never before 
seen a play produced by a professional company. In 
one community a lady of eighty-eight summers in- 
troduced herself to Mr. Porterfield and said, “I’m 
deaf and I couldn’t hear a word and I couldn't see 
so good neither, but it sure is nice to have so many 
nice young people around. I ain’t seen a show since 
my wedding journey to New York, nigh onto sev- 
enty years ago.” 

In another town, the ladies were much exercised 
when they saw the town hall’s newly purchased 
scenery being taken down to make room for Bar- 
ter’s—but when all was ready, with amazement one 
of them said “why, this is just like New York.” 

All of Barter’s actors are members of Equity and 
receive higher salaries when they are on the road 
than when in residence at Abingdon. Their trans- 
portation is furnished them, Barter having the nec- 
essary station wagons and mammoth red buses. ‘The 
latter proclaim to the world in large, bright letters 
that they are carrying the Barter Theatre of Vir- 
ginia on tour. During Barter’s first season on tour 
they covered all of Virginia and made a seven 
weeks’ run through North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. 


In this, the second full year, with a grant from the 
Conservation Commission of $7,500, there are three 
companies in action, made up of approximately 
sixty-five actors, directors, technicians, managers, 
and others. The red and white troupes tour Vir. 
ginia and the blue troupe takes on the rest of the 
states; its aim this year is to visit at least twenty of 
them. 

This year’s plan of action is a little different from 
last year’s. Each of the two Virginia companies now 
plays ten weeks on the road and then returns to its 
home base for a pause, then out again. The present 
itinerary includes scheduled appearances in more 
than 500 cities and towns from coast to coast. The 
six plays on tour are The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, John Loves Mary, The Importance of Being 
Earnest, Arms and the Man, Twelfth Night and 
Payment Deferred. 

Barter alumni include such well-known actors as 
Gregory Peck, Jeffrey Lynn, William Prince, Charles 
Korvin, Hume Cronyn, Margaret Phillips, Augusta 
Dabney, and Katherine Raht (Mrs. Aldrich on ra 
dio’s Aldrich Family program). 


5 the summer when the Barter players are 
in Abingdon it is estimated that 25 per cent of the 
audience each night is made up of out-of-state visi- 
tors. As the season progresses, more and more re- 
main overnight in this town tucked away in the 
foothills west of the Allegheny Mountains. This is 
the place that got around to being Abingdon back 
in 1776 upon the recommendation of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and is the county seat of Washington 
County. 

Recently, money has been more plentiful than 
food, and Barter has about gone on the gold stand- 
ard. But it never looks a would-be-Barter-pig in the 
mouth—nor does it reject any contribution of fresh 
eggs. Experience is a great teacher. On the other 
hand, Uncle Sam will accept neither pigs nor spin- 
ach in place of the amusement tax. 

What has amazed many is that Barter players are 
neither freaks nor amateurs, but genuine, profes- 
sional actors and actresses with both Broadway and 
Hollywood experience who are so sold on the Barter 
plan of bringing theater to the people that they 
wouldn't change places with anyone. In addition to 
this, their jobs are good for fifty-two wecks in the 
year with no uncertain runs. 

So Barter, grown big from humble beginnings, 
is being received with enthusiasm. It has become 
an unqualified success, both as an advertising me 
dium for Virginia and a vehicle of theater at its 
best. 
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California’s Disability Insurance Program 


By Mary LEAry 


Political Editor, 


cisco’s waterfront in 1946, a longshoreman 

hopped from the car which was giving him 
a lift home from work. He fell and broke his arm. 
This meant unemployment for several weeks. 

The broken arm did not have the benefit of an 
injury acquired on the job, which would have 
yielded workman's compensation; nor the advantage 
of a plain “you're fired” order, which would have 
paid unemployment insurance if necessary. 

But because he was in California, and because his 
fractured arm kept him off the job more than two 
weeks into January, 1947, this longshoreman was 
presented with California's first state disability in- 
surance check. 

That was the start of a new program which has 
just now come triumphantly through its first year’s 
test in California. Disability insurance actually got 
its first test in Rhode Island. California was the sec- 
ond state to offer its workers, by a tax on their own 
paychecks, an insurance plan against unemployment 
in time of sickness or disability. 

The recently published results of the program 
have overwhelmingly satisfied its advocates, and 
now point to a marked expansion of the protection 
the system can provide workers. 

For this disability insurance plan—paying out on 
exactly the same scale as unemployment insurance 
to exactly the same covered workers—has proved it- 
self during 1947 more than two and a half times 
large enough to cover all the claims against it. The 
fund, built up by a 1 per cent deduction from pay- 
checks of some 3 million workers through the year 
(up to the first $3,000 in wages), grew in that time 
to a total of $51,538,807.45.- 

In that same year, however, only $19,519,756.31 
was drawn from it to run the plan and pay those 
weekly checks to men and women who were out of 
work because of sickness or accident. 

This means that $32 million of workers’ own 
money beyond the subsistence-sized payments was 
stowed away in the state’s hands. 

Not only is the whole disability program—viewed 
at first dubiously by financial experts, employers, 
and insurance firms—now shown to be solvent, but 
the way is open for workers to seek through legisla- 
tion a far broader coverage, or greater weekly bene- 
fits, or fewer limitations, or even—though this last 
has few advocates—smaller deduction from the pay- 
checks. T. H. Mugford, unemployment insurance 


(): blustery December evening near San Fran- 


San Francisco News 


system commissioner who heads the disability plan, 
advocates relaxing the law somewhere along the line 
for the worker’s benefit. 

“We cannot continue that astonishing gap be- 
tween payments in and payments out,” he said. “It 
isn’t fair to the worker, who is paying the premium. 

“The yield is obviously in excess of the need. We 
cannot go on building up a reserve fund beyond 
foreseeable requirements.” 

Set up in a special legislative session of January, 
1946, the measure profited to a marked degree from 
the patronage of Governor Earl Warren, who had 
just blasted the state into extreme sensitivity to the 
plight of the sick and unemployed worker by his 
earlier advocacy of state-operated health insurance. 
That plan was not enacted, but many are frank to 
say that the health insurance talk set the stage for 
passage of this disability insurance program. 


D ISABILITY insurance in California derives wholly 
from a tax on the worker and is aimed at com- 
pensating him directly for his wage loss in un- 
employment due to sickness. It is not—like health in- 
surance—aimed first at helping to pay for the doctor. 
It is not—like unemployment insurance—intended 
first as a buffer for the whole economy. It is de- 
scribed explicitly in the law as a wage substitute. 
The reason California—and before it Rhode Is- 
land—dared the social innovation of this disability 
pay plan is that they were nicking the workers’ pay- 
checks to start with. California actually got a slight 
jump on Uncle Sam in the thirties by setting up an 
unemployment insurance plan. She had based her 
tax provisions on collections from both employer 
and employe. When Washington set a federal pat- 
tern of unemployment insurance which called for 
collections from employers only, California hung 
onto the workers’ share anyway, with a hope that it 
would some day create “something new” to add to 
unemployment insurance. It took ten years to add it. 
Any worker who is entitled to draw unemploy- 
ment insurance, and who is prevented from per- 
forming his regular or customary work by any 
physical or mental illness or injury, is now entitled 
to draw disability insurance in California. How- 
ever, disabilities connected with pregnancy and de- 
riving from pregnancy up to four weeks after its 
termination, are not covered. To get the check from 
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the state, the worker must file his proper claim, 
which can be obtained and then submitted by mail. 
He must file with it a medical certificate attesting 
to the fact that he is unable to work because of the 
illness or injury. He must first serve a seven-day 
waiting period. And he must submit to a reason- 
able examination if required by the commission. 


Fates permits private insurance companies 
to take a competitive place in the system. This has 
not merely spiked opposition; it has given the 
whole plan a powerful extra champion, and it has 
set the state a competitive measure for its own im- 
provement. Right now private insurance companies 
provide disability coverage for more than 678,300 
workers—roughly a quarter of all those insured. 

Just as some people feared that the plan might 
collapse because workers would abuse it by indulg- 
ing in sickness, state officials feared that private 
business, if allowed in, might upset the applecart. 
Neither anxiety seems to have been justified. 

The state sets standards. Private companies must 
at least go one better than the state in their pro- 
grams, offered as group insurance to any firm. They 
must pay more than the state, or pay longer, or 
sooner, or cover more kinds of sickness. It has 
worked out that many pay $30 to $40 a week maxi- 
mum, besting the state’s $25. 

Some 8,757 concerns have adopted these private 
systems, and 1,503 of them consist of broad inte- 
grated health insurance coverage which, by adding 
more money from either worker or employer, pro- 
vides insurance for hospital care, medical fees, or 
surgical costs, or all of these extras. In most such 
private plans the employer joins in the premiums, 
or takes over the whole responsibility. 

The state keeps a sharp eye on the private plans, 
however, to be sure that they are not skimming off 
the healthy “cream” among workers. For instance, 
it is required of insurance companies that at least 
20 per cent of their clients be women, since women 
are higher health risks than men, and the state can- 
not afford to be left with all the liabilities. 

Judging by the state’s own multi-million dollar 
excess in the one year, there must be plenty of profit 
in the business for the private insurers. But state 
officials are satisfied that these companies, covering 
25, per cent of the workers, are not getting an ex- 
cessive profit. Besides, they must pay commissions 
and taxes and give a better policy than the state's. 
It is evident, however, that no one is going broke, 
and when the state’s provisions are bettered, those 
of the private companies must be, also. 

Actually the disability plan has already enjoyed 
some improvement in its short history. When un- 
employment insurance benefits were boosted on 


January 1 in California, from a maximum of $99 
to $25, and from a 23.4-weeks maximum to 95 
wecks, those same improvements were passed along 
to disability payments. In addition, provision was 
made for payments on fractions of a week, after the 
first seven days of uncompensated absence. Up to 
January 1, only a full week’s check could be drawn 
at a time, and this only after completion of the ful] 
second week’s absence. Now an eight-day illness 
entitles a worker to one day's insurance benefit. 

The two funds—unemployment insurance and 
disability insurance—are kept separate. Since they 
are distinct, payment from one does not prevent 
payment from the other. It is possible for a person 
to collect from both inside the same year, although 
a slight restriction has been made upon getting full 
advantage of maximum payments from both funds 
within the same year. In addition, disability bene. 
fits are not payable to claimants eligible for work. 
man's compensation nor to claimants who continue 
to draw their own regular salaries during their ab 
sence through illness. 


, LY the fund is considerably richer than the 
first figures cited would suggest. Within one year it 
yielded $51,538,807.45. But through a previous sev- 
en-month build-up it accrued more backstop money, 
so that the contributions for the 19 months total 
$80,745,493-01. — that the first year’s expendi- 
tures were levied: $1,787,424.79 for administration; 
$17,732,331.52 for bene fit payments. 

Even the $60,842,980.66 doesn’t suff- 
ciently show how fat the fund is. In order to pro- 
vide some credit for the ten years in which the 
California worker paid his 1 per cent into the 
unemployment insurance fund, it has been decided 
—with Congressional agreement—that the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund can have a tidy little segment 
earmarked as extra bulwarking for the disability 
plan, just in case it ever needs to turn somewhere 
for spare cash during an epidemic of sickness. The 
sum on deposit as “disaster preparedness” totals 
$103 million. 

All the statistics aren’t added up yet, but it looks 
as though the average Californian absent from work 
last year who collected disability insurance drew 
$87.17. Women proved to be the weaker sex. They 
got sick oftener and stayed sick longer than men. 

When the doctors’ reports for this full year have 
been examined, and the records put into continuing 
systems for future years, the program will yield 
something else of public benefit—the most complete 
and large-scale account book of the kinds of sickness 
that strike a working population ever compiled over 
a continuing period. Several other states are consid 
ering instituting similar programs. 
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Port of Boston Authority 


By J. A. CROTHERS 


Director, Port of Boston Authority 


The September, 1947, issue of STATE GOVERNMENT was largely devoted to a 
description of port authorities and similar state agencies in Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maine, New Jersey, New York, South Carolina, and Virginia. In the 
following article Mr. Crothers, who has had wide experience in managing ports 
during peace and war, renders account of port enterprise in Massachusetts. 


HE Port of Boston Authority is an agency of 

the Commonwealth of Massachusetts charged 

with the administration of the forty-seven 
square miles of water which comprise Boston Har- 
bor, of the various tidal rivers which empty into it, 
and of the 140 miles of water front touched by 
its waters. 

It is empowered to plan for and construct neces- 
sary facilities for water-borne commerce; to adver- 
tise the adv antages and promote the business of the 
port, to protect its competitive position against 
other ports, and, in the words of the legislation 
which created it, “from time to time investigate any 
and all matters relating to the Port of Boston.” 

The Authority is charged as well with the ad- 
ministration of state-owned piers in the port area, 
and has jurisdiction over large areas of state-owned 
land in the tidewater area. 

The Authority is headed by a group of five com- 
missioners, appointed for five-year terms by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of the Execu- 
tive Council. These men serve without compensa- 
tion and, indeed, at considerable personal expense 
both in money and time, a circumstance which 
scems to have brought to membership men of dis- 
tinction and ability, whose recompense is the satis- 
faction gained in service to the Commonwealth. 

The present members of the Board are Chairman 
Gerald Henderson, a member of one of Boston’s 
largest insurance firms; John }. Del Monte, Presi- 
dent of the State Federation of Labor; L. U. Edge- 
hill, one of the community's leading wool mer- 
chants; former Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, for more 
than a half-century an enthusiastic worker for a 
bigger and busier port, and Judge James R. Nolen, 
an able jurist and lawyer from the western part of 
the state who has wide shipping interests. The 
Board’s only former member is Henry E. Nichols, 
a noted Boston banker, who consented to serve 


briefly as chairman during the Authority's first. 


months of organization. 

The Authority is perhaps the youngest public 
port body in the nation, although it is charged with 
the administration of the oldest port whose com- 
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mercial history dates back to the 1630s, when a cargo 
of corn bought from the Indians of Cape Cod was 
brought by vessel into Boston Harbor and sold at 
dockside. 

The Authority was created during the 1945 ses- 
sion of the Great and General Court of the Com- 
monwealth, and was activated on October 8, 1945, 
with the formal qualification of its fifth member. 
It succeeded the Boston Port Authority, a joint 
commission of the Commonwealth and the city of 
Boston, which had little power and rather less 
money at its disposal. The action of the legislature 
followed a campaign of fifteen years’ duration for 
the establishment of a strong Port Authority, in 
which campaign business, banking, shipping, and 
industry joined. 

Heading the staff of the Authority, and appointed 
by vote of the commissioners, is the director, who 
is responsible to them for carrying out the policies 
they establish, and is charged with over-all super- 
vision of the various divisions. 

In addition to its home office staff and mainte- 
nance force, the Authority maintains offices in Chi- 
cago, New York, and Washington, whose personnel 
keep in constant touch with shippers in their areas 
and work closely with railroads and steamship lines 
in routing freight through the Port of Boston. 


= Authority now has underway a $19,500,000 
program for improving the cargo terminal facilities 
of the port. On the site of the old Hoosac Docks in 
Charlestown, the Authority is preparing for the 
construction of a pier of the skew finger type, 540 
feet long and 495 feet wide, capable of berthing 
three large ships. It will spend $400,000 to modern- 
ize and rehabilitate the existing grain elevator and 
connect it to the new pier with modern galleries and 
conveyors. This facility will be leased to the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, one of the three major roads 
serving the Port of Boston. 

The pier will have a single transit cargo shed 
covering more than 202,000 square feet, with a 
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depressed trackwell in the center containing two 
sets of tracks for handling cargo at pier deck level. 
Shipside tracks will be provided on the east and 
west aprons. Provisions for truck transportation in- 
clude two recessed loading platforms at the head of 
the pier which will accommodate eight trucks, and 
two ramps, one on each side of the trackwell, to 
provide passage for trucks into the shed. The pier 
deck will rest on solid fill within a sheet steel 
bulkhead. 

Plans for future reconstruction include demoli- 
tion of Piers 46 and 47 at Mystic Docks, and the 
erection of a new pier on that site; the removal of 
the present Commonwealth Pier No. 1 and Boston 
& Albany Pier No. 2, in East Boston, and the erec- 
tion of a single new pier on the same site; and the 
purchase and alteration of the huge terminal at 
Castle Island. 


- Boston is well equipped with gen- 
eral cargo facilities among its 226 piers, wharves, 
and docks. On the South Boston water front, served 
by direct shipside tracks of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, are: 

Commonwealth Pier No. 5, a state owned and 
operated pier, 1,200 feet long and 400 feet wide, 
with four tracks in wells in the two-story steel and 
concrete building, truck entrances on both decks, 
and tracks on both east and west aprons. The transit 
shed has 600,000 square feet of floor space. 

The Army Base: This terminal berths nine ves- 
sels at its 5,423 lineal feet of berthing space, with a 
depth of go feet M.L.W., and has transit sheds 
which provide a total of 697,200 square feet of 
floor area. 

Castle Island Terminal: Seven vessels can be 
berthed at one time at the 4,180 lineal feet quay- 
type wharf. Transit sheds have 302,400 square feet 
of floor area. There are fifteen miles of railroad 
trackage, ample open storage space, and shipside 
tracks. 

On the Charlestown water front, served by the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, are: 

Mystic Wharves: Owned and operated by the 
Boston and Maine; the five piers berth six vessels 
at a time, and offer 500,000 square feet of covered 
area. 

Mystic Docks: For the handling of coal there are 
five five-ton traveling tower cranes, two five-ton elec- 
tric gantry cranes, and one traveling bridge crane. 
On this river front are facilities for handling other 
bulk cargoes. 

On the East Boston water front, served by the 
New York Central System (Boston & Albany Rail- 
road) are: 

Boston & Albany Piers Nos. 2, 


3, #, and 5: The 


first three piers handle general cargo and _passep. 
gers, with berths for six vessels at a depth of not 
less than go feet M.L.W. Pier No. 5 is an open pier 
with two fifty-ton gantry cranes for heavy lifts 
There is a 1 million-bushel capacity grain elevator, 

In addition, the port offers excellent ship repair 
facilities, a variety of specialized terminals, and 
ample warehouse space. 

Boston Harbor, strategically situated on fifteen of 
the thirty-two trade routes designated by the United 
States Maritime Commission as essential to Ameri. 
can industry, has an entrance span of four and one. 
half miles between Point Allerton in Hull and 


Point Shirley in Winthrop. The main ship channel, | 


with an M.L.W. depth of forty feet, extends for 
seven miles from the harbor entrance to the Naw 
Yard. President Roads, an excellent deep-water an. 
chorage, is at the junction of the harbor’s three 
principal channels. 


‘ie position of the port in the world trade pic 
ture has consistently improved since the end of 
World War II. ‘There has been a steady increase in 
trade with South American countries. 

Imports for 1947 through October totaled $331, 
200,000 in dollar value, according to Department of 
Commerce figures. Maintenance of this average 


~ 


would mean the final total for the year would top | 
the 1946 figure of $314 million by at least $50 mil- | 
lion. Exports, too, jumped in net value for the first ' 


ten months of 1947, totaling $67,500,000 through 


October as compared to $65,800,000 for the entire | 


year of 1946. 

From the standpoint of dollar volume, Boston 
ranked second only to New York as a major import 
center of the United States in 1946, and indications 


were that the port would maintain this high rating | 
on the basis of final figures for 1947, outstripping 


Philadelphia and Baltimore. The dollar increases 
are reflected in tonnage moving through the port. 
The total tonnage figure for 1946 was 13,436,688 
tons, as tabulated by the Chief of Engineers, U. 5. 


Army. According to current figures this was eX | 


ceeded in 1947. In the category of foreign general 
cargo only, substantial increases have been recorded. 
Foreign general cargo imports through 1947 reached 
1,376,713 tons of 2,000 pounds as compared with 
880,793 tons for 1946. These figures do not include 


imports of petroleum or other bulk commodities. | 


Exports for 1947 amounted to 658,755 tons, a 
compared with 408,631 tons in 1946. Export tom 
nage through the port in 1947 increased 61.2 pet 
cent over 1946; imports (exclusive of petroleum 
and bulk commodities) increased 56.3 per cent in 
the same period. 

The Boston water front, with space still available 
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for industrial sites, is again attracting new indus- 
tries..The most recent is a vermiculite expanding 
plant located in the vast Castle Island Terminal 
area. Here vermiculite ore, useful after processing 
as an insulation material, was imported for the first 
time on October 20, when the African Planet landed 
1,600,000 pounds at the new plant of Munn and 
Steele, Inc., of New Jersey. 

Direct rail connections which lead from holding 
yards into the transit sheds or to shipside in every 
major Boston terminal, and deep water berths with 
wide slips which climinate necessity for lighterage, 
prevent costly congestion from developing in the 
Port of Boston. 


Closer by water to many European and South — 


American ports than other points of departure, the 
port is so conveniently situated to important indus- 
trial centers as to assure economical freighting of 
their products to ships loading in its harbor. 

Boston is only 330 miles from Montreal; it is only 
712 miles from Detroit's busy automotive center; 
but 660 miles from the steel furnaces of Pittsburgh; 
g84 miles from Chicago's grain center. Freight rates 
from any part of New England, except southwestern 
Connecticut and a small portion of western Massa- 
chusetts, are lower to Boston than to other Atlantic 
seaports. Speed in handling is indicated by the fact 
that freight cars arriving in the port before four 
o'clock in the morning are usually placed before 
seven A.M. 

The importance of the Cape Cod Canal as a ship- 
ping approach to Boston cannot be overemphasized. 
This seven-mile cut that connects Massachusetts and 
Buzzards bays reduces the water distance between 
Boston and southern ports by approximately 150 
miles. It eliminates the longer voyages through Pol- 
lock Rip Channel or around Nantucket Shoals light- 
ship. By way of the canal, Boston is 1,415 nautical 
miles from Havana, 4,739 miles from Rio de Janeiro, 
6,707 miles from Capetown, and 7,992 miles from 
Bombay. London is 3,196 miles across the Atlantic 
over the Great. Circle route. 

When the Port Authority was formed two years 
ago, the commissioners saw their first task as one 
of reselling the port’s advantages to the nation and 
their second as adding to the physical facilities of 
the port, which, while adequate, were in some Cases 
in need of modernization. A program of rehabilita- 
tion had been decided en by the General Court in 
1941, but had been halted by the onset of war. 

A campaign of solicitation was determined upon, 
and traveling salesmen of the port set out to estab- 
lish contact with industries and shippers, first in 
New England and then in a steadily widening area. 
Interested in no particular transportation agency, 
but only in securing cargo which would cross the 
piers of the port, these representatives and those 
working out of the branch offices cooperated with 


agents of transportation companies in selling the 
advantages of Boston. The results are shown in 
steadily increasing export tonnage. 

The commissioners are satisfied that the Port of 
Boston has passed successfully through the first 
stages of the transition period from wartime to 
peacetime operation, and are looking forward to 
continued development of the vast resources of the 
North Atlantic states to provide further commerce 
for the Port. 

Aware that a high percentage of the residents of 
New England depend in some degree for their live- 
lihoods on the maintenance of a steady flow of cargo 
into and out of the port, the Authority is working 
not only to cement postwar gains, but to increase 
the flow through its long range program of promo- 
tion and solicitation and improvement of port 
facilities. 


Budgets 
(Continued from Page 85) 


$83.4 million as augmented payment of shared rev- 
cnues to cities and counties. 

2. The operations of state government will cost 
$135.2 million more than expenditures for the same 
purposes in 1942-43. 

3. $80 million of the increase is accounted for in 
just four state services—corrections, highways and 
motor vehicles, mental hygiene and education. 

The budget estimated that revenues for the 1948- 
49 fiscal year would total $784.7 million, the highest 
in California’s history. This figure is an increase of 
$213.1 million over the previous fiscal year and 
$287.9 million above the 1945-46 fiscal period. 

Governor Warren asserted that this estimated rev- 
enue plus allocations from the building reserves for 
construction and from surplus for non-recurring 
and abnormal items would be sufficient to finance 
the enlarged budget. 

To attain some idea of the increasing revenue 
position in California we may examine receipts 
from General Fund revenue sources. These have 
risen from $159.7 million in 1936-37 to $367.1 in 
1945-46. This latter figure was reached despite tax 
reductions in 1943 and 1945. Had the sales, income 
and franchise taxes remained unchanged, General 
Fund revenues would have exceeded $446.9 million, 
or almost three times the 1936-37 receipts. By the 
end of fiscal year 1947 the state’s General Fund rev- 
enue was actually estimated at $425.4 million. In the 
last decade General Fund receipts in California 
have risen by 166 percent. 

Governor Warren has insisted on maintaining a 
suitable reserve fund or an accumulated General 
Fund against a possible reversal in the business 
cycle. “Should a recession occur, our income would 
be cut substantially and we would be forced to draw 
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upon our reserves. We have a ‘rainy day fund’ for 
that purpose and it should be faithfully preserved 
until it is actually needed, but we should not vol- 
untarily place ourselves in a position where we are 
obliged to spend it.” 

This rising curve in California’s expenditures and 
revenue coincides with the most phenomenal growth 
“ever experienced by any state in the history of our 
country.” It reflects the insistence of people for 
ever higher standards of education, welfare, and 
public works. It demonstrates the tendency “to shift 
the costs of government from local taxation to state 
taxation.” 

But as Governor Warren stated, “Beyond all of 
these factors, these expanding budgets mean that 
those of us who are charged with the administra- 
tion of state government are responding to the de- 
mands of a considerate and progressive people who 
want better standards of living, and a utilization 
and conservation of our great natural resources, as 
well as humane and efficient government.” 

Such are some of the examples of the rise in state 
budgets and in revenue, from the Eastern Seaboard 
to the Pacific, from Northern States to the Deep 
South. The actual and relative amounts of increase 
vary from state to state. But the trends in individual 
states here cited undoubtedly reflect not only the 
impact of inflation but a general expansion in state 
services and activities. More than ever before the 
states are big government and big business. 


Irrigation 
(Continued from Page 82) 

Excess water may be the result of natural or arti- 
ficial conditions. Excess water is found in low areas 
along river channels that are subject to overflow or 
in the lower portions of closed drainage basins. 
Excess water may also be due to irrigation. Where 
irrigation is practiced there will always be some 
seepage from canals, some surface runoff from the 
farms and some deep percolation. ‘hese waters ac- 
cumulate in the low areas causing waterlogging. 
Damage may be caused before they get to the low 
areas if the water, in moving through the soil, en- 
counters an impervious barrier which forces it to 
the surface. Evaporation of water from the wet areas 
causes an accumulation of salt which is detrimental 
to crop growth. If this accumulation becomes large 
enough to be toxic to plants it must be leached out 
of the soil. Such leaching requires extra water which 
in turn aggravates the drainage problem and re- 
quires increased capacity of the drains. 

Artificial drainage is a necessary part of any irri- 
gation program. It should be recognized and plans 
developed to take care of the excess water. Because 


the problem of excess water has not often been 
recognized in the past, thousands of acres of land 
in every irrigated area have become non-productive 
because of waterlogging and alkali accumulation, 

The problem of artificial drainage involves the 
source of water, the quantity to be removed or jn. 
tercepted, the rate of movement through the soil, 
the existence of impervious barriers, the leaching of 
salt, and cultural and cropping practices in the rec. 
lamation of the land. 

Drainage systems have been installed on thou. 
sands of acres of land. Over much of these areas the 
drains are not effective. Why? Probably because of 
improper location, depth and spacing, insufficient 
capacity, or inadequate maintenance. Considerable 
progress has been made toward a solution of these 
problems in the Imperial Valley of California by 
the Soil Conservation Service in cooperation with 
the Imperial Irrigation District. The results of these 
investigations, however, are not transferable to 
other areas directly because the site conditions are 
so different. Applied research on each different area 
will be necessary before the principles developed in 
the Imperial Valley can be adapted to the site con- 
ditions found in other valleys. 


Irrigation Agriculture Is Vital to the 
National Welfare 


Population experts estimate a population of 170 
million for the United States within the next 
twenty-five years. Workers in human nutrition point 
out that the diet of the average American is de. 
ficient. To produce the food and fiber to meet the 
expanding population needs and to maintain a sat- 
istactory diet will require the maximum utilization 
of every acre of agricultural land in the United 
States. This use must be such that under it the basi 
resources, land and water, can be preserved. 

Planning and action programs for the develop- 
ment of potential agricultural areas are of immedi- 
ate importance, but of even greater importance is 
the adequate provision by federal and state govern- 
ments of research programs designed to develop 
methods and techniques for increasing, on a perma: 
nent basis, the efficiency of use of the existing land 
and water resources on the millions of acres now 
under the ditch as well as to guide the reclamation 
and use of new lands. Irrigation agriculture is 
vitally dependent on further knowledge concerning 
soil, water and plant relationships, crosion control, 
and the management of irrigation and drainage en- 
terprises. Irrigation science—the result of painstak- 
ing, continuous irrigation research—properly ap 
plied in irrigation practice, is essential to the estab- 
lishment of a permanent irrigation agriculture m 
the United States and the world. 
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Washington Report 


Agriculture.—A Senate Subcommittee has submitted a 
report (885) outlining in general terms a proposed LONG- 
RANGE POLICY for agriculture. It will form the basis for 
a bill the subcommittee is now drafting. 

Witnesses before the House Agriculture Committee 
testified that farm machinery exports planned under the 
European Recovery Program will come out of anticipated 
increase in domestic production. That will not reduce 
the number of FARM MACHINES available in this country. 
American production of farm machinery is not expected 
to catch up with demand until 1949 unless there is a 
sharp drop in farm prices. . 

A bill, S. 2038, authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish research laboratories to develop an effective 
vaccine for prevention and control of Foor AND MOUTH 
pisEASES has been passed by the Senate and reported fa- 
vorably to the House. 

The House Agriculture Committee has voted to table 
for the remainder of the 80th Congress the eighteen bills 
calling for elimination of the tax on OLEOMARGARINE. 


Alaska Statehood.—Ihe House public lands subcom- 
mittee has approved H.R. 5666 (Bartlett), which provides 
for admission of Alaska as the forty-ninth state and 
would give it 42 million acres of public lands. Action by 
the full committee on the bill was expected in April. 
Senate committee action on S. 56 (Langer), a similar 
measure, was still pending. 


Aviation.—The CAA has recently promulgated revised 
regulations which it is hoped will simplify and speed con- 
struction of FEDERAL-AID AIRPORTS. 

The Congressional Aviation Policy Board in its recent 
report recommended: (1) state courts and state aviation 
agencies be empowered to enforce the noncarrier safety 
regulations made by the CAA, including rights to sus- 
pend airmen’s certificates, (2) federal legislation to pre- 
vent multiple airline taxation by states or localities, (3) 
creation of a state-local aviation panel to advise the Fed- 
eral Interdepartmental Air Coordinating Committee. 


Cigaret Taxes.—The Ways and Means Committee has 
reported favorably a bill to assist the states in collecting 
SALES AND USE TAXES On Cigarets shipped into the states. 


Education.—IThe House Judiciary Committee has re- 
ported favorably H.J.Res. 334 giving consent of Con- 
gress to a COMPACT ON REGIONAL EDUCATION entered into 
BETWEEN THE SOUTHERN STATES at Tallahassee, Florida, on 
February 8, 1948. Senate subcommittee has completed 
hearings on a companion bill. 

The Senate has taken favorable action on a FEDERAL 
AID TO EDUCATION bill, S. 472. The House committee, 


though hearings were completed last summer, has not 
reported a companion measure. 

The National Educational Association reports: “while 
per pupil expenditures on the average increased 66 per 
cent from 1940 to 1947, indexes of economic change 
show that they should have gone up 86 per cent to hold 
their own in the economic market.” A United States 
Chamber of Commerce report said that “state and local 
communities of the nation appropriated for this year 
additional funds which are more than double the amount 
originally proposed in S. 472.” 

A bill providing $25,000 annually to each state for four 
years for demonstration of PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE has 
been passed by the Senate and approved by a House Sub- 
committee. 


Employment Security.—The President sent to Congress 
Reorganization Plan No. 1. It would permanently place 
USES in the Department of Labor, where it is now 
located temporarily, and transfer to that department the 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY from the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. H.Con.Res. 131, expressing disapproval 
of the plan, has been passed by both houses, preventing 
its taking effect. 

H.R. 5736 has been introduced to amend the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act to permit a 100 PER CENT CREDIT 
AGAINST TAXES collected by the states as a move to give 
the states greater control over administration of their 
unemployment compensation laws and their public em- 
ployment offices. 


Highways.—Bills to extend postwar federal aid for the 
highway program have been considered by committees in 
both houses. Issues involved are whether the expendi- 
tures should be continued at the present $500 million 
annual rate and the number of years the program should 
be continued. The President in a special message recom- 
mended the program for fiscal 1950-51 at the annual rate 
of $500 million. 


Hospital Construction.—The urgent deficiency appro- 
priation bill passed by Congress appropriates $15 million 
to pay the federal share of hospital construction begun 
during this year under the HOSPITAL SURVEY AND CON- 
STRUCTION ACT. The House Appropriation Committee in 
reporting H.R. 5728, making appropriations for the next 
fiscal year, provided an appropriation of $60 million and 
contract authorization of $75 million. This was to enable 
the hospital construction grant-in-aid program to move 
forward at full rate authorized. Thus far, 118 project 
applications for hospitals in fourteen states have been 
approved, of which the federal government's share under 
the statutory formula will be $17,553,000. A_ bill has 
been introduced to amend the Hospital Survey and Con- 
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struction Act to provide a minimum allotment of $250,- 
000 to each state. 


Labor.—The United States Labor Department's “Annual 
Digest of State and Federal Legislation,” shows that dur- 
ing 1947 LAWS RESTRICTING UNION ACTIVITIES were passed 
in thirty states, and anti-closed shop laws in fourteen. 
Restrictions were also placed on use of secondary boy 
cotts and picketing. A number of states enacted special 
legislation to regulate labor relations in public utilities. 

The Senate Labor Committee has completed hearings 
on a bill which would establish a LABOR EXTENSION SERV- 
ice modeled after the Agriculture Extension Service. 


National Defense.—A special War Department board 
recently released a comprehensive report entitled “A 
Study of Civilian Defense.” The Senate committee has 
begun hearings on universal military training. A _ bill 
has been passed by both houses to standardize inactive 
training pay for all reserve components in the various 
services. The National Guard Bureau has estimated ap- 
proximately 1,500 new armories will be required to house 
the greatly increased troop allotments accepted by the 
governors, subject to receiving federal aid to assist in 
construction of armories required for national defense. 


Oil and Gas Shortage.—To assist in providing more 
EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION of gas and oil supplies between 
states, the National Petroleum Council has prepared a 
plan for interchange of crude oil among refineries, pool- 
ing of transportation facilities, and agreement on prod- 
uct specifications. This voluntary industry agreement 
for allocations required approval by the Justice Depart- 
ment before it would become effective. 

The House interstate committee, reporting on its luel 
investigation, warns that in the spring, summer and fall 
we may see acute gasoline shortages. It said that the 
planting and harvesting seasons will bring still greater 
demands for gasoline because of the increase in the 
number of tractors, automobiles, and trucks. The recent 
cutback in gasoline output to increase fuel oil produc 
tion will also aggravate the gasoline shortage. 

H.R. 5392 (Heselton) has been introduced to create a 
National Petroleum Commission. It would have broad 
powers to prescribe such prohibitions and requirements 
on production, refining, distribution, and sale of petro- 
leum and petroleum products as were necessary for pro- 
tection of the national security and economy. 


School Lunch.—The urgent deficiency bill recently 
passed by Congress provides $5 million to continue the 
school lunch program during this year. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee in reporting the bill for the next 
fiscal year recommended $65 million for this program. 


Surplus Property.—The President in a special message 
to Congress recommended elimination of War Assets 
Administration and transfer of function of liquidating 
the remaining DOMESTIC SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY to the 
Federal Works Agency. He said priorities and preference 
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requirements of the Surplus Property Act applying to 
personal property should be eliminated in near future, 
A bill was recently reported by a Senate committee to 
give the states a higher priority and greater discount jp 
securing SURPLUS REAL ESTATE suitable for use as public 
parks, recreational areas, or historical monuments. 


Tidelands.— The Joint Senate-House committee hearings 
on bills to establish the TITLES OF THE STATES to the tide. 
lands have been completed after hearing of representa. 
tives from forty states, who testified in favor of returning 
the titles to the states. In opposing these measures, the 
Secretary of the Interior reminded the committee that the 
President vetoed a similar bill two years ago and that 
“there is no reason to believe that the President has 
changed his mind during the intervening period.” 

The Attorney General in his testimony revealed that 
the Justice Department would file suits against Texas, 
Louisiana, and probably several other Gulf states in the 
near future. In filing such suits, he said the main con. 
sideration would be what individual states are doing in 
disposing of tideland resources. Several bills with ad. 
ministration support have been introduced to provide for 
the federal government’s administration of the tidelands, 


Potomac Basin Pollution Abatement 
(Reprinted from Engineering News-Record, 
January, 1948) 


EFORE most industries in the Potomac River basin 

install additional processing equipment, engineers 

in charge must now report to the top officials of 
their company concerning the possible effect of the new 
installation on pollution of the stream into which the 
waste is discharged. This was revealed by James §. 
Thayer, chief engineer of the Kelly-Springfield Tire and 
Rubber Co. at Cumberland, Md., and member of the 
industrial committee of the Interstate 
River Basin at a recent meeting of that 


Commission on 
the Potomac 
organization. 

Mr. Thayer declared that “although in the past we 
considered the waters of a stream as free as air, industry 
in the Potomac Basin now appreciates its responsibility 
to the communities in the basin. Today top manage 
ment must be satisfied that we are not increasing pollu 
tion of the waters receiving our wastes.” 

These views, which were given enthusiastic reception 
by the governmental and industrial members of the com 
mission, represent the new view that industry is develop- 
ing towards conservation of water resources. Further 
evidence of the sympathetic attitude of industries toward 
pollution abatement in the Potomac River basin is con 
tained in a report that during recent months many new 
sampling stations have been established in the Potomac 
basin, and more than half of these were installed and are 
being operated by industries. 

The manner in which industry in this area is shoulder 
ing its responsibilities not only reflects to the credit of 
industrial management but, more importantly, indicates 
the effectiveness with which an interstate pollution-con- 
trol agency can operate. The youthful Interstate Com 


mission on the Potomac River Basin is one of the best. 
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sTATE TAX COLLECTIONS, BY MAJOR SOURCE AND BY STATE: 1947 


A Preliminary Table, Prepared by the Bureau of the Census 


(Dollar amounts in thousands, except per capitas) 


TOTAL Sales and | | Indi- Corpora- Death Unem- 
STATE | gross | Licenses | vidual tion in- | Property and 
| er 2 i 
receipts | | income come gift 
pers | | | | 

48 48 4g 33 “o | 22 23 48 
i ccusbwnes $6,766,841 $48.66 ($3,456,134 | $894,065 | $417,570 | $460,980 | $261,995 | $166,352 | $94,086 | $46,432 | $969,227 
Amount reported... 6,715,692 3,428,955 | 877,631 | 444,509 | 432,485 | 258,347 | 165,773 | 92,823 | 45,942 | 969,227 
Amount estimated. . 51,149 |.. 27,179 16,434 |4—26,939 | 428,495 3,648 579 | 1,263 
887,411 | 31.13 | 55,841 | 9,820 | 6,652 | 4606 6,583 | 340 646 | 1,002 5,921 
40,594 65.18 26,548 2,769 | 45,001 | 4117 2,626 3,476 
71,605 | 37.99 47,875 87,582 | 45,457 | (4) 3,523 | 115 5,357 
699,032 | 73.19 382,847 | 39,389 | 51,221 | 59,151 | 29,244 | 20,079 116,586 
ss 66,374 58.35 38,567 7,333 5,487 | 3,076! 4,643 | 1,588 5,656 

| | 
134,779 | 58.34 89,707 | 523,634 |..... | 4,427 | 2,352 4 | 2,038 12,617 
112,267 | 35.89 63,311 7,711 | 421,746 | | 5,973 | 72 13,151 
27,898 | 59.07 12,078 3,294 | 4,523. | 2,146 | 2,139 | 216 63 4 3,435 
361,564 | 45.04 271,666 | 38,740 |...... 189 | 7,926 ]........ 
149,855 | 39.78 101,769 | 518,616 | 7,904] 6,960 ]........ 600 | 14,006 
116,102 | 45.65 75,963 | 16,598 | 10,268 1,918 | 2798 1....... 7143 | 8,390 
81,803 43.95 53,347 9,758 7,062 | 2,190 | 2,349 | 6,470 
94,212 | 34.31 45,068 9,939 6,782 | 5,478 | 12,343 | 2,395 92 575 11,540 
138,848 | 55.11 72,382 13,861 6,287 | 6,750 | 9,240 10,473 
35,274 | 40.26 15,030 7,382 ..| 5,316 4 6,421 
78,386 | 35.84 33,761 | $11,098 | 11,789 | 3,049 | 3,021} 2,378 |........ 741 12,549 
| 
Massachusetts........ 221,365 | 48.23 74,654 54,222 | 35,129 | 915,188 | 5,026] 8,775 |........ 287 | 28,084 
336,307 | 55.45 224,440 | 47,929 94,330] 5,369 43,626 
Minnesota. ........-- 134,337 47.61 51,902 14,290 17,063 | 15,127 | 9,298 | 3,047 | 7,736 108 15,766 
Mississippi.......---- $72,401 | $34.48 50,042 | £2,434 | 2,995 | 5,619 905 | 120 | 2,845 693 7,348 
139,493 36.94 84,398 | 820,871 | 410,659 | (4) 2,883 18,320 
23,259 | 48.61 8,764 4,087 | 2,283 1,315 1,511 | 62 | 4,161 
Nebraska.........--- 37,666 | 29.53 | 7,467 | 1,783 3,158 
New Hampshire. ..... 21,798 | 42.18 10,887 4,591 | 1,003 74 3,636 
New Jersey.........- 241,441 | 56.09 73,243 | 45,930 | 27,989 78,750 
New Mexico......... (9) (%) (9) (%) | (%) | (%) (9) | (*) (9) 2,715 
PE tesecksaees 818,778 | 59.58 242,258 | 93,380 | 114,571 | 141,920 1,663 | 24,600 |........ 1030,471 | 169,915 
North Carolina....... 193,549 53.16 89,346 26,438 24,783 | 29,708 | 4,416 eS 44 16,674 
North Dakota......... 26,979 | 50.23 18,394 62,509 2,458 813 | 1,707 984 
359,825 | 47.87 237,585 50,030 14,388 52,578 
Olishome........... 124.291 55.86 77:921 | 12671 | 414,606 (4) 1.596 | 12,091 |........ 5,406 
87,332 | 60.12 22,589 11,530 19,972 10,922 (11) 1,192 | 29 
Pennsylvania........ 378,897 7.80 137,165 94,742 50,854 2,307 4 eee 707 73,955 
Rhode Island......... 42,308 56.79 18,952 8,018 
South Carolina....... 675.635 639.62 644,184 64,251 8,343 | 11,939 (4) 641 6,002 
South Dakota......... 624,796 | 45.28 19,056 64,051 796 | 798 105 209 | eee 784 
94,373 31.48 51,834 | 817,175 2,131 4,237 1,566 15,506 
a 243,441 34.98 107,484 39,403 28,413 | 4,494 | 46,288 2,176 15,183 
36,359 57.09 19,665 2,925 3,177 1,508 2,113 | 534 | 6,044 
i 16,908 | 47.90 7,533 4,074 | 1,260 670 357 | 463 | .| 410 2,141 
106,091 | 35.53 47,931 17,435 10,120 9,536 6,891 | 1,366 | 36 | 2,518 10,258 
Washington.......... 189,462 84.05 140,183 10,405 |. vr 6,641 | 2,754 21 566 28,892 
West Virginia......... 83,147 46.01 62,340 58,757 162 897 [pees j 724 10,267 
ie cis nada 6159,100 | 50.22 $47,827 20,947 30,160 | 30,277 14,831 4,555 | 68 | 14 10,421 
Wyoming............ 12,674 | 48.21 8,375 2,161 |. 870 101 |........ 1,167 


* Includes states which imposed the specified taxes for collection during the 1947 fiscal year, but excludes states for which amounts were collected on taxes that ex- 

ired or were repealed prior to the beginning of the 1947 fiscal year 

! Based on estimated population on July 1, 1946, excluding armed forces overseas. 

2 Taxes on uninc orporated business, when measured by net income, are classified with ‘“‘Corporation income.” 

4 Includes poll, documentary and stock transfers, and other miscellaneous taxes. 

* Corporation income taxes, ex« ept for suc h taxes on banks in Alabama and Arizona, are tabulated with individual income taxes in amounts for 6 states (Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Missouri and Oklahoma). Estimated corporation income taxes reported in the combined figures reported by 5 states, with adjust- 
ments for estimated New Mexico income taxes, are deducted from reported personal income taxes and added to total estimated corporation income taxes. No es- 
timate of the Missouri taxes was made 

* Not entirely complete; apparently only relatively small amounts are omitted. 

§ Not complete. 

7 Back taxes 

§ Includes $2,599 thousand from banks and finance companies and $12,269 thousand froms the Soldier Bonus excise tax and the additional surtax on corporations. 

® Data received too late for tabulation 

Documentary and stock transfer. 

Not available. 
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